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to a correct and new expectancy would seem to be early required in 
experience, which is of a mere hit-and-miss kind, and often entirely 
fails. 

Further, we must note that expectancy which results according to 
our own measure of the good, ends in the emotion of content or satis- 
faction — passive joy. If the good is far greater than expectation, 
there is agreeable surprise; if far less, disagreeable surprise. Now the 
agreeability is plainly a joy, the disagreeability a grief. Hence, are 
not surprise, joy, and grief necessarily implied in all prescience and 
expectation, and so primitive and primary emotions? However, 
though this seems a simple deduction I am inclined to think that 
' measure ' is not primitive, but measure of good and bad are early 
evolutions from a primitive state which marks no distinction of quan- 
tity, but is only a bare apprehension of hurtful or of beneficial, and 
so either fears or desires, and thus incites the simplest adaptive ac- 
tions, avoidance and grasping. And when good turns out bad or 
vice versa, there may be a meagre but primitive surprise. But this 
sort of surprise with very early psychisms, as with young infants, is 
quite apt to bring fear, anger, or desire, rather than real joy and grief, 
which imply a certain deliberation and reflection foreign to the first 
stages of mental life. 

We conclude, therefore, that the emotions first demanded in the 
struggle of existence would be fear, anger, and desire, and so far as 
investigation goes there is much evidence to support the view that 
these emotions are absolutely primitive. And it may be that psychism 
consists emotionally only of these for some little time. However 
this may be, surprise, joy, and grief enter quite early. Again, the 
struggle for existence as bringing in quite early both gregariousness 
and differentiation of sex implies an early motive power in emotions 
of personal attachment or affection, and special kinds of desire. 

Hiram M. Stanley. 
Lake Forest, III. 

PRIMARY EMOTIONS. 

Mr. Stanley seems to have entirely misunderstood my position. 
He charges me with maintaining that there are certain element- 
ary emotions which, by a species of chemical fusion, give rise to all 
the others. Further, on the ground that states which are elementary 
in this sense are necessarily primitive, he supposes me to assert that 
such emotions as admiration and repugnance are present at the earliest 
stages of mental development. 
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Now I have explicitly rejected the notion that there is any quasi- 
chemical process in the sphere of mind. A very definite expression 
of opinion on this point can be found in the first article on " The 
Nature of Emotion." 1 Again, at the outset of the discussion on the 
primary emotions, I rule out the supposition that a blending can 
be so thorough that the component parts are not discernible in the 
total impression. This surely implies that complex states are to be 
dealt with, not chemical combinations, for no one could maintain that 
chemical elements appear in the resulting product with the character 
they possess in isolation. Moreover, the general method of treat- 
ment throughout the third article ought to make the writer's position 
sufficiently plain. One of the purposes of the discussion is to show 
that, given certain primary emotions, all other states truly emotional 
may be explained as complexes constituted by various primary emo- 
tions, or by one, or more than one, of these emotions in conjunction with 
other mental elements. All emotional states which are not regarded 
as primary emotions are explicitly asserted to be complexes variously 
constituted. 2 Like Mr. Stanley, I find "no real compound psy- 
choses, but only complex aggregates. ' ' Sometimes the elements en- 
tering into a complex are so closely associated that the nature of the 
constituent parts tends to lose in distinctness, and a species of blurred 
total impression results. In such circumstances it is legitimate to 
speak of 'blending.' Close attention, however, will enable us to 
discern the elements in the pseudo-totality, and this implies that we 
are dealing with complex aggregates, not with chemical products. 

Since I do not hold that primary emotions are elementary in a chem- 
ical sense, I cannot be accused of asserting that admiration and sim- 
ilar emotions are present at the beginning of conscious existence. I 
carefully refrained from discussing any ultimate genetic questions, 
and my inquiry was confessedly limited to an introspective examina- 
tion of the adult consciousness. 

David Irons. 

1 Phil. Rev., VI, 3, p. 248. 

2 Cf. Phil. Rev., VI, 6, pp. 631-2, 633, 642. 



